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“ 4 MAYENCE CATHEDRAL. 


‘Mavence, (German, Mainz, or Mentz,) and 
‘the Moguntiacum of the Romans, is the 
Mest important town in the dominions of 
| 8 Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, in 
‘Bathe Germany. As the chief and strongest 
of the German Confederation, it is 

rr by Prussian, and Austrian troops 
Bearly equal numbers. It lies on the left 

‘Mak of the Rhine, nearly opposite its junc- 
- Maa with the Maine ; having journeyed 
dese tiver, and left Biberich, the red 
"powers of Mayence appear in sight surrounded 
fortificatiuns, connected by a bridge of 

ts over the Rhine, with the fortified 

b of Cassel, which forms the ¢éte-du- 


The town is built nearly in the form of a 
I Se aoe at bees, The 
ZXX1. 


interior is by no means handsome. The 
streets are winding; narrow, and gloomy, and 
the houses mostly built in unornamented 
style. It contains a cathedral, a lyceum, 
schools of medicine, a cabinet of coins and 
medals, a cabinet of natural history, a gallery 
of paintings, and a library of 90,000 volumes. 
The town has 30,000 inhabitants, exclusive 
of 6,000 or 7,000 men of the garrison. 

The most remarkable building, however, 
is the cathedral, shown in the Engraving; 
though it is less interesting for the uniformity 
of its architecture than for its great antiquity; 
it being built in the massive, 
style of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
But, boa Mlengersin has ig sey oy Te 

conflagrations, Prus- 
sian bombardment of 1793, and afterwards 
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from having been converted into a barrack 
and magazine by the French, that the only 
portion of the original structure extant in a 
tolerably perfect state, is that behind the 
altar at the eastern end. The edifice has, 
as the Cut shows, an octagonal bell-tower, 
rising in points, and capped with a cupola 
surmounted with a ball and cross. This 
tower is flanked with two circular towers, 
the upper part being octagonal and open. 
At the opposite end of the building is a lofty 
lantern tower in three stages, thickly pierced 
with pointed windows. 

*‘ In this church, as well as in those of 
Worms, Treves, and Spire, there is a double 
choir, and high altars both at the east and 
west ends. The interior is crowded with 
monuments of episcopal electors of Mayence, 
and the side chapels abound in carvings, 
which have recently been repaired with per- 
haps too lavish an expenditure of paint, gild- 
ing, and whitewash. ‘The archbishops of 
Mayence had the right of placing the crown 
on the head of the German Emperors, and 
are frequently represented on their tombs in 
that act. That of Bishop Peter von Asfeldt 
(1305—1320) bears in addition to his own 
effigy rudely carved, those of the Emperor 
Henry VII.; Louis, the Bavarian; and John, 
King of Bohemia,—all of whom he had 
crowned: but while his figure is on a scale 
as large as life, theirs are only half the size. 

“The other remarkable monuments are 
those of Albert of Brandenburg and of Baron 
Dalberg, the oldest Baron in Germany; the 
latter supported by a winged head of Time 
executed with great expression and no mean 
skill, by an artist named Melchior, is in the 
north transept. Two other monuments, so 
humble and unprepossessing in themselves, 
that they might easily escape all notice, 
deserve mention on account of the persons 
whose memories they record. The one is 
that of Fastrada, Queen of Charlemagne, by 
the side of the beautiful doorway leading into 
the cloisters. She was not buried here, but 
in a church now destroyed, from which the 
monument was removed. The other is the 
tomb of the Minstrel, or Minnesanger Frau- 
enlob, “ Praise the Ladies,” so called ‘from 
the complimentary character of his verses. 
His real name was Heinrich von Meissen ; 
he was a canon of Mainz cathedral, and so 
great a favourite of the fair sex, that his bier 
was supported to the grave by eight ladies, 
who poured over it libations of wine at the 
same time that they bathed it with their 
tears. His monument, a plain red tomb- 
stone, stands ayainst the wall of the cloisters. 
It bears his portrait in low relief, copied from 
the original, which was destroyed by the 
carelessness of some workmen. 

“ An ancient brazen font behind the eas- 
tern altar, and the brazen doors opening into 
the market-place (called Speise Markt), also 
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deserve notice. Upon the valves of the 
is engraved an ancient edict, by whid 
Archbishop of Mayence conferred vay 
privileges upon the town, in consideratigg 
the aid which the citizens, his subjects, 
afforded him, in rescuing him out of 
hands of the Emperor. They procured ij 
release from prison by seizing on the 
of the Emperor, and detaining him» 
hostage until their own sovereign was. 
vered up. 

“The first Archbishop of Mayenes. 
Boniface, an Englishman, who left his¢ 
try with eleven other monks to preach ty 
gospel to the barbarous nations of Germay: 
in the course of his mission he converte 
more than 100,000 heathens, and berm 
the apostle of Germany. ' 

“ Mayence has been from very early timy 
a frontier fortress. It owes its existence 
the camp which Drusus pitched here, whid 
the Romans afterwards converted into a; 
manent bulwark against their German 
Though reduced from its former wealth ad 
splendour by the fortunes of war, and gil 
showing, in its irregular streets and shattend 
and truncated buildings, the effects of siegs 
and bombardments, it ought not to bem 
garded merely as a dull garrison tom 
Europe is indebted to this city for two thing 
which have had the greatest influence in 
effecting human improvement :—Free Trae 
(in its most just sense) and the eo 
Press. It was a citizen of Mayence, 
Walpoden, who first suggested the plan of 
freeing commerce from the oppressive exe 
tions of the knightly highwaymen, wih 
whose strongholds the whole continent ws 
overspread at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, by a confederation of cities whid 
led to the formation of the Rhenish, al 
afterwards of the more famous Hansesie 
League. This same Walpoden deserves. 
be held in grateful remembrance by 
Rhine tourist; since many of the ruim 
castles which line its banks were reduced # 
their present picturesque condition at bi 
instigation, and under the energetic rule d 
the Emperor Rudolph of Hapsburg, # 
being the haunts and strongholds of tyrany 
and rapine. 

“ Mayence was the cradle of the atd 
printing, and the birthplace and residenced 
John Gensfleisch, called Gutemberg, & 


















































































or inventor of bl 

house no longer exists, but upon its sil 
stands the Casino, a club or reading-room, 
the members of which have erected a smal 
statue of Gensfleisch in the court of the 
building, which goes by the name of the 
Hof zum Gutemberg. A more worthy statue 
executed by Thorwaldsen, and purchased by 
a general subscription throughout Germany, 
has lately been set up in the town.” 

For the majority of these interesting & 
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‘jails we are indebted to the Handbook for 
“WJravellers on the Continent, (Northern Ger- 
“many,) lately published. 


: PETRA. 
~~ # Also Edom shall be a desolation, every one that 
by it shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all 
thereof.” —Jeremiah, c. 49, v. 17. 
= Weve shall not be any remaining of the house 
of Esau; for the Lord hath spoken it.”—Obadiah, 
18 


# Silence reigns all around, save when the solitary 
owl now and then utters her plaintive cry.” 
“The bramble sometimes overtops the summit of 
the edifices, extends itself over the cornices, and 
the base of the columns, while the corrosion 
waters tends to hasten the progress of decay.” 
Journey hk Arabia Petrea, &c., the excavated 
y of Petra, the Edom of the Prophecies. By M. 
@: de Laborde. . 


Far in the wilds of Araby, 

A silent desert lies ; 

Rarely a footstep passes by 

Where only sound the cries 

Of the wild birds, whose weary note 
Ou lonely echo dies. 


And wide are spread tlie dreary plains, 
The pilgrim journeys on, A 

There a soul-chilling silence reigns, 
‘Where ruin rears her throne ; 

And the wild Arab pauses not 

O’er wrecks of ages gone ! 


And where is Petra—Edom’s crown, 
Where are her > her ot be fair? 
Long, long ago, to dust gone down, 
Ate the old Setiiers there ; 

And ivy cluthes, and bramble shades, 
The dust of things that were ! 


And far the rocky walls divide 

A winding path the wanderer treads, 
Where high above on either side, 
The caverned homes are spiead, 

The mystic vale of many tombs, 
The empire of the dead 


A time will come, when Judah's race, 
Again shall gathered be, 
And build their ancient dwelling-place 
From mount, and isle, and sea ; 
ny Edom, quench’'d thy glory lies, 

lo promise lives for thee. 


The eagle’s cry, the owl's deep note, 

Is heard in thee for ever, 

The raveu's plaiut, from towers remote, 
Where joy revisits never ; 

‘The seal is set for aye on thee 

No time, no change may sever! 


In thee the man of many woes 
Lamented o'er his treasures gone, 
While resignation’s prayer arose 
Before the chastener's throne, 
When the tried shepherd chieftain pour'd 
His melaucholy moan, 

Oh, lonely Seir! the breezes sigh 
| rocky selitudes among, 

‘And mingled with the eagle’s ery, 
Repeat thy funeral sony ; 

And echo’s wild for ever there, 


“ HAUNTED HOUSES.” 


i (10 the Editor.) 
Inthe Mirror, No. 879, p. 109, there is an 


-Mticle, or tale, under . - a of “ Haunted 
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Houses,” (quoted from Howitt’s Rural Life 
of England,) which I am sure is not alto- 
gether correct. Mr. Powell lived near Llan- 
dovery—was murdered at night, not in the 
daytime, by six men; the hour I do not 
recollect. Mr. Powell was in conversation 
with a gentleman, when he saw men ap- 
proach with blackened faces and smockfrocks 
on; he jumped up and concealed himself 
behind an upright clock-case in the room, 
and he hid there until the tragedy was over. 
Powell was stabbed as he sat in his chair; 
there was no axe used that I heard of. I saw 
his waistcoat shown to the jury at the time 
of trial ; it had five or six holes in it. I saw 
and heard Captain Bowen, and his son, a 
tall young man, with him, tried ; they were 
acquitted. There had been a fall of snow 
the day previous, by which means the mur- 
derers were tracked through Mr. Powell’s 
garden; some of them were taken shortly 
afterwards whose shoes and nails in them 
fitted the prints in the snow. Powell was 
murdered in the latter end of 1769, or the 
beginning of 1770; and the assassins were 
tried the March assizes following: I saw the 
six men executed about one mile out of 
Hereford. I never heard of the mad girl 
nor the old woman; nor do I believe that 
Bowen was present at the murder. William 
Williams, a linendraper either in Carmarthen 
or Llandovery, absconded at the time; and [ 
never heard that he was seen by any one who 
knew him afterwards. The two Miss Powells 
came after the trials were over, and resided 
with a Mrs. Bird, an elderly Welsh lady, in 
Wyebridge-street, Hereford. I saw them 
very often through living opposite; recollect 
their being married, and their going away 
the same day,—I never saw them afterwards. 
The above narrative is as near the truth as I 
can recollect. W. Fincu, Sen. 





Che Paturalist. 


NEW ANTELOPE. 


A warce and beautiful new species of ante- 
yo has recently reached this country from 
Africa. It was discovered by Captain W. 
C. Harris, of the Bombay Engineers, whilst 
on an exploring expedition, between the 
24th and 26th parallels of south latitude, 
and within 28° and 30° east longitude, on 
the northern side of the Cashan range of 
mountains, about a degree and a half south 
of the tropic of Capricorn. It belongs to 
the sub-genus Aigoceros, and the discoverer 
has proposed to name it 4. niger, (Sable 
Antelope). The specimen has been admi- 
rably stuffed by M. Verreaux, of Cape 
Town, and its disposa] to some public col- 
lection is contemplated, with a view of de- 
fraying the ——— of the exploring party 
who were so fortunate as to effect its cap- 
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ture: no other individual of the species 
having been seen in Europe, or indeed 
known to African travellers.—From the Ma- 
gazine of Natural History, New Series. 


AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 
By accounts received from M. Russegger, 
dated Urbeith, the capital of Kordofan, on 
the limits of the explored part of north-east- 
ern Africa, M. R. found the White Nile 
swarming with Hippopotami and crocodiles, 
and the primitive forests in those regions 
crowded with new species of birds, apes, 
&c. He left the White Nile near Ternah, 
where it is still a noble river; and on his 
way to Urbeith, (travelling nine days on 
dromedaries), saw the tracks of Giraffes. 
A second communication from the same tra- 
veller and place, states that he has travelled 
to the south as far as 10° N. L. with an 
escort of 300 regular infantry, and 140 
horse, all Berbers. The farther he ad- 
vanced to the south, the more fertile became 
the country. Palm trees with smooth 
trunks, 8U feet in height;  sotor-trees, 


heavily laden with fruit and flowers; Adan- 
sonias, measuring 50 feet in circumference ; 
—excited the astonishment of the beholder. 
Antelopes, leopards, lions, and elephants, 
were observed in great numbers in the 
forests. After ten days they reached the 


gold works of Djebel-Tira. The gold is 
washed from the alluvial soil of the rivulets 
at the foot of the mountains. This part of 
Africa was never before trodden by an Eu- 
ropean.—Jbid. 


AGED PARROT. 

A German paper, (Niirnberger Correspon- 
dent, October, 1837,) mentions, that a mer- 
chant of Amsterdam has been in possession 
of a grey parrot for the last 32 years, after 
a relation had had the same bird 41 years. 
This would make its present age 73 years, 
exclusively of the age it had when it was 
brought tu Europe. It is now in a complete 
state of marasmus. Its power of vision 
and memory are gone, and it is constantly 
dozing. The owner feeds it at regular in- 
tervals, on sweet meats dipped in old Ma- 
deira. In its youth this bird was a prodigy 
of learning and loquacity. At sixty, its 
memory began to fail, it could not be taught 
any thing new, and it jumbled the phrases 
it knew in a most ridiculous manner. Till 
sixty, it regularly moulted once a year, and 
the last time, the red feathers in its tale 
were exchanged for yellow ones. 

This history is the more credible, as it 
contains nothing very extraordinary: par- 
rots after living to a very great age, and old 
birds frequently deviating from the common 
colour of the plumage of the species, espe- 
cially in captivity. The following, however, 
I should be less inclined to believe, were it 
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not communicated to me on v 

thority. A respectable eateauas Pi 
town, (Weimar), had a nightingale whid 
hung for sixteen years in his parlour. Hg 
obtained it from a merchant of Gera, why 
had had it during six years. The forme 
paid great regard to the bird’s cleanlines 
and always fed it on pupe@ of ants, either 
fresh or dry, according to the season, withs 
few meal worms a day, and whenever the bind 
appeared unwell, a spider, if it could be oh 
tained. It sung beautifully throughout thy 
year, except in April and May, when # 
moulted. After the tradesman had had # 
16 years, a tax of 6 dollars a year was levied 
upon every nightingale kept in captivity, and 
the man, thinking it very unjust that hy 
should pay it for a bird caught so — 
gave it to a physician, who kept it rs 
years; during which, it sang very littl, 
From the latter person, it came into the 
session of a fourth, who had it three or 
years, and where it used to sing again. It 
died at a merchant’s house, after it had bees 
with him about two years. The length of 
the last three gga is not quite so certainas 
that of the first two; however, it may be 
taken for granted, that this nightingale, 
which had been caught in its adult state, 
cannot have lived much less than thirty years 
in its prison —W. Weissenborn.—Ihid. 


—_—— 


PARTIALITY OF ANIMALS FOR PARTICULAR 
COLOURS. 


‘¢ T am credibly informed,” says Mr. Neville 
Wood, “ that in the gardens at Scampston 
Hall, near Malton, Yorkshire, the flowers of 
the red daisies on several of the borders used 
frequently to be plucked off and scattered 
about, while those of all other colours re 
mained unmolested. For a considerable time 
the little manipulators were not discovered, 
but they were at length seen in the act. The 
garden ouzel, (or blackbird,) like the turkey, 
and some other birds, is known to be partial 
to the colour red.” —Analyst, vol. v., p. 172 
Mr. A. H. Haliday says of Thrips urtica, 
a species of insect, that it is particularly 
attached to yellow flowers, as nasturtium, 
thalietrum, ranunculus, &c.— Entomological 
Magazine, vol. iii., p. 448. J. OF. 


AMERICAN FORESTS. 


One evening, (says a modern traveller,) I 
had lost my way in a forest, at a short di 
tance from the falls of Niagara. Soon the 
day expired around me, and J tasted, in all 
its solitude, the lovely spectacle of a night in 
the deserts of the New World. An hour 
alter sunset, the moon showed herself above 
the branches, on the opposite side of the 
horizon: an embalmed breeze, which the 


queen of night seemed to bring with ber: 
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fiom the east, preceded her with its freshen- 
ing gales. The solitary star ascended by 
degrees in the heavens ; sometimes she fol- 
lowed peaceably her azure course; sometimes 
she reposed on the groups of clouds, which 
resembled the summits of lofty mountains 
covered with snow. These clouds opening 
and closing like sails, now spread themselves 
out in transparent zones of the appearance of 
white satin, now dispersed into light bubbles 
of foam, ‘or formed in the heavens bars of 
white so dazzling and soft, that you could 
almost believe you felt their snowy surface. 
The scene on the earth was of equal beauty ; 
the declining day, and the light of the moon, 
descended into the intervals of the trees, and 
a faint gleam even in the profoundest 
pat of the darkness. The river which flowed 
at my feet, alternately lost itself in the woods, 
and reappeared brilliant with the constella- 
tions of night which reposed on its bosom. 
Ip a savanna on the other side of the river, 
the moonbeams slept without movement on 
the verdant turf: a few birches, agitated by 
the breeze and dispersed over the scene, 
formed isles of floating shadow on that mo- 
tionless sea of light. All would have been 
in profound repose, but for the fall of a few 
leaves, the breath of a transient breeze, and 
the moaning of the owl; while, in the dis- 
tance, at intervals, the deep roar of Niagara 
was heard, which, prolonged from desert to 
desert in the calm of the night, expired at 
length in the vast solitude of the forest. The 
grandeur, the surpassing melancholy of that 
scene, can be but inadequately expressed ; 
the finest nights of Europe cau give no con- 
ion of it. In vain, amidst our cultivated 
fields, does the imagination seek to expand : 
it meets on all sides the habitations of men; 
but in those wild regions, the soul can dive 
in an ocean of forests, hang over the gulf of 
cataracts, meditate on the shores of lakes and 
Tivers, and feel itself alone as it were in the 

Presence of its God. W. G. C. 

British Colonies. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
(Concluded from page 134.) 

Lange purchases of land have been made 
by the missionaries, at various times, and 
have been held sacred by the natives. The 
Price appears to have been a few axes, or 
other implements of industry, articles of 
dress, dec. Mr. Cruise describes a chieftain 
& offering to sell a large and fertile island 
vm hatchet. tla 4 informs 
it he was present when the hereditary 
chieftain of Motooroa, a large and fertile 
island, offered to sell it for two muskets. It 
38 quite certain that they are willing to dis- 
pose of their land, uncultivated and unin- 
land, at a price which, to us, would 
benominal. At the same time we must al- 
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ways religiously, that is, justly and gene- 
rously, respect the primary and inalienable 
right of the aborigines to a subsistence, out 
of the soil on which they were born. No 
plan of colonization ought to be encouraged, 
or even tolerated, that does not begin with 
the principle of upholding the rights and 
improving the condition of the aborigines. 

We have only to say further, that all the 
labour in these islands is undoubtedly at the 
command of those Europeans who should 
establish in them just laws and government, 
and be willing to treat the natives with libe- 
tality. The missionaries have demonstrated 
this; they have shown that the natives have 
an inherent curiosity and industry which 
lead them to work under Europeans volun- 
tarily for their own amusement and improve- 
ment. To show their great thirst for know. 
ledge, we might quote the accounts of their 
thronging round the missionary mechanics 
with expressions of amazement and delight, 
when they saw the wonders of the anvil and the 
forge, the suw, the lever, and the axe,—and 
thus explained the idolatry with which the 

ients cc ated the authors of those 
now common, but once novel, and always ad- 
mirable, inventions. One chieftain burst in- 
to tears on being introduced to a rope-walk 
at Sydney, and exclaimed, in the bitterness of 
his regret, ‘‘ New Zealand no good !’’_ An- 
other worked his passage to England purely 
from a desire to carry back knowledge to his 
countrymen ; but the savages in the English 
Thames never once permitted him to go 
ashore. These were not irreclaimable minds, 
in which such noble sentiments existed. 

At the suggestion of the missionaries, 
roads have been formed, many substantial 
wooden bridges have been erected over broad 
rivers, ships of 300 tons burden have been 
built, and all with the superintendence of 
only twu or three Englishmen. The nume- 
rous and extensive buildings of four or five 
missionary settlements have been completed, 
and the agriculture of several extensive farms, 
as well as the operations of several flax- 
dressing manufactories, rope-walks, and 
other establishments, are now carried on by 
means of the voluntary hired labour of the 
New Zealanders. 


Seasons. 

The seasons in New Zealand may be said 
to be as follows:—Spring commences in 
August, Summer in November, Autumn in 
February, and Winter in May. 

‘‘ The climate of New Zealand is decid- 
edly temperate, neither exposed to scorch- 
ing heat in summer, nor to blasting frosts in 
winter; though the summer is warm and 
the winter cold. It ia no doubt salubrious, 
and congenial to European constitutions. 
Those who come here sickly are soon re- 
stored to health; the healthy become ro- 
bust, and the robust fat. North of the 
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Thames, snows are unknown; and frosts are 
off the ground by nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing.’’—* The spring and autumn are de- 
lightfully temperate, but subject to showers 
from the WSW. Indeed, however fine the 
summer may be, we are frequently visited 
by refreshing rains, which give a peculiar 
richness to the vegetation.’”? So far Mr. 
Yate. Augustus Eurle says, “ Although we 
were situated in the same latitude as Sydney, 
we found the climate of New Zealand infi- 
nitely superior. Moderate heats and beauti- 
fully clear skies succeeded each other every 
day. We were quite free frum those oppres- 
sive feverish heats which invariably prevail 
in the middle of the day at Sydney, and from 
those hot, ‘pestilential winds, which are the 
terror of the inhabitants of New South Wales; 
nor were we subject to those long droughts 
which are often the ruin of the Australian 
farmer. The temperature here was neither 
too hot nor cold, neither tco wet nor dry.”’ 

The best evidence as to climate, is af- 
forded in the vigour and plenitude of all ani- 
mal and vegetable life. All the productions 
of the south of Europe flourish; and even 
in the extreme south, nearest to the pole, at 
Dusky Bay, Captain Cook observed that 
various roots and herbs, which he had planted 
there in a former voyage, were still thriving 
and propagating themselves ; although they 
would certainly have. perished if they had 
been exposed in a similar way in England. 
At Dusky Bay the climate is so mild, that 
“ @ great number of aromatic trees and 
shrubs, mostly of the myrtle kind, were 
found growing down to the water’s edge.’’ 
Now, it is well known that the myrtle grows 
only in a very few, and never thrives in any, 
places in the south of Exgland. 

The whole of the evidence goes to prove, 
that the coldest parts of New Zealand are as 
mild as Devonshire. The latitude in Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound is about the same as that 
of Oporto, Madrid, Naples, and Constanti- 
nople; but as rs between places 
on opposite sides of the equator are often 
fallacious, we think it better to rely upon ex- 

erience, which we have already quoted. 

r. Yate says that “ vegetation is scarcely, 
if ever suspended,”’ and that “most of the 
trees are evergreens. The native grasses 
flourish throughout the year.’’ 

Timber Trade. 

We have already mentioned, more than 
once, the lofty forests of New Zealand. Of 
these, considered as a mere ornament to the 
country, all who have seen them speak in 
terms of the highest admiration. Mr. An- 
derson (the surgeon whom Cook took with 
bim on board the Resolution in his third 
voyage) describes them as “ flourishing with 
a vigour almost superior to any thing that 
imagination can conceive, and affording an 
august prospect to those who are delighted 
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with the grand and beautiful works of og. 
ture.”— It is impossible,” says Mr. Np 
cholas, ‘to imagine, in the wildest and mos 
picturesque walks of nature, a sight mor 
sublime and majestic, or which can moq 
forcibly challenge the admiration of the tre. 
veller, than a New Zealand forest.’ 
indeed, when we are told that the trees rigg 
genervlly to the height of from eighty to ¢ 
hundred feet, straight as a mast, and without. 
a branch, and are then crowned with to 
such umbrageous foliage, that the rays of 
the sun, in endeavouring to pierce ’ 
them, can hardly make more than a dim 
twilight in the lonely recesses below, so that. 
herbage cannot grow there, and the rank. 
soil produces nothing but a thick spread of 
climbing and intertwisted underwood, we 
may conceive how imposing must be the 
gloomy grandeur of these gigantic and im. 
penetrable groves. In the woods, in the 
neighbourhood of Poverty Bay, Cook says, 
he found trees of above twenty different 
sorts, altogether unknown to any on 
board ; and almost every new district whi 
he visited afterwards presented to him a 
fusion of new varieties. Among those whi 
the natives Lees make use of, are the 
hurow, from which they extract a black dye, 
and the vow, a species of cork-tree ; but the. 
trees that have as yet chiefly attracted the 
attention of Europeans are certain of those 
more lofty ones, of which we have just. 
spoken. 


These trees had attracted Cook’s atten- 
tion in his first voyage, as likely to prove 
admirably adapted for masts, if the timber, 
which in its original state he considered 
rather too heavy for that purpose, could, 
like that of the European pitch-pine, be. 
lightened by tapping ; ‘‘ they would then,” 
he says, ‘‘ be such masts as no country 
in Europe could produce.’’ Crozet, how. 
ever, asserts, in his account of Marion’s 
voyage, that they found what he calls the 
cedar of New Zealand, in weight no heavier 
than the best Riga fir. Of late years, the 
attention of our own government has been 
turned to the capabilities ot this wood, and 
its entire suitableness for the most important 
purposes of ship-building has been suffic- 
ently ascertained. It was in order to obtain 
a cargo of spars for top-masts that the Dro- 
medary, in which Captain Cruise sailed, was 
directed to proceed to New Zealand in 1820. 
This ship had already been provided with 
fore-top-gallant mast of New Zealand timber, 
which had been brought to England by the 
Catherine whaler, and of which Captain 
Cruise says, ‘‘ it was well tried during its 
return to its native country, and proved it 


self to be, in seamen’s phrase, a stick of first 


rate quality.”’ 
According to Captain Cruise, there are 
two kinds of trees known in New 
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ghich are fit for masts for large ships, the 
eof which is called by the natives kaika- 
jee, the other coury, or cowdy. They both 
‘ow to an immense height without a branch; 
pr the cowry seems to be the tallest, and is 
sn to be preferred on other accounts. It 
isnot, however, so easily procured as the 
other, being to be sought for on the tops of 
the highest hills, irom which it is scarcely 
to get it conveyed to the sea-side ; 
qhereas the knikaterre is found generally in 
low swampy ground often on the banks of 
avers, 80 that little difficulty, of course, is 
serienced in bringing it on board. It was 
o cowry which the Dromedury was di- 
petted, if possible, to procure: but she was 
dliged at last to come home with a cargo of 
the other timber, the cowry forests. being 
found to be at too great a distance from any 
of embarkation in the Bay of Islands, 
make it practicable forthe spars to be 
eoiveyed to the ship; and the captain hav- 
declined to g0 up the Shukehanga river, 
banks of which were ascertained to be 
déthed with that tree, from an apprehension 
of not being able to pass the bar which lies 
acfoss its mouth. 

Tthas since been stated in the Quarterly 
aa: that the spars brought from New 
aland have been “ oo on trial, s be 
of. equ vity with Riga spars, and to 
ag Peoter degree of flex bility as well 
asof strength, than the very best species of 
fir from the north.”’—‘ The wood 
ofthis tree,”’ (the cowry,) it is added, “ is 
mich finer grained than any timber of the 
pine tribe, and the trunks are of such a size 
ts to serve for the main and fore-top masts 
of the largest three-deckers.” In a note, it 
is said, “ the Prince Regent, of one hundred 
and twenty gunz, is supplied with them ; 
ey have also been used in sea-going ships, 
the reports of their qualities are most 
Y e.”” The same writer also informs 
ws, that “ the cowry, though coniferous, is 
not allied to the pine tribe, but is a species 
of the genus which Rumphius describes 
under the name of Dammara, which affords 
thé pitch or resin used by the natives of the 
Ofiental Archipelago, and which is of a dif- 
fefent genus hots that tree which in India 
produces the dammer.’’ He asserts, how- 
ever, that it is not very abundant in New 
Zealand, its growth being confined, as far as 
our knowledge extends, to the northward of 
Bay on one side of the islund, and 

thé mouth of the Waikato on the other. 
“ Establishments,” says Mr. Busby, “have 
been, formed for the purpose of procuring 
for shipping, and timber for house 
feslding, the timber of New Zealand being 
softer and more easily worked than that of 
New Holland. Two very handsome vessels, 
one of the burthen of 370 tons, and the other 
of'the burthen of 140 tons, have also been 
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built in one of the rivers by English me- 
chanics. But, in all their pursuits, the Eng- 
lish are largely assisted by the natives.” 
This information is quite correct, as far 
as it goes; but in the Hokianga alone there 
were six vessels built by one establishment, 
and one by each of two other smaller establish- 


ments formed there. There are from thirty to 


forty Europeans settled in different portions 
along the fertile and finely wooded banks of 
that noble river and its tributaries, all of 
whom, to a greater or less extent, are en- 
gaged in the timber trade: we formerly no- 
ticed another establishment in Pegasus Bay. 
There are several mercantile and other estab- 
lishments in the Bay of Islands, and Cloudy 
Bay, and Stewart’s Island. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


THE THERMOMETER-STOVE. 


Tuts simple contrivance is the invention of 
Dr. Arnott, whose popular work on Physics 
has placed the author among the best scien- 
tific writers of the day ; whilst the invention 
we are about to describe entitles him to rank 
among the scientific benefactors of the age. 
A few years since, Dr. Arnott invented t 
Hydrostatic or floating bed, the advantages 
of which he generously gave to the public 
without the protection of a patent ; and, upon 
the same liberal principle he presents us with 
his Thermometer-Stove ; concluding that its 
construction and management will, by the 
publication of a brief Treatise, be rendered 
80 intelligible to all, that mistakes can scarcely 
happen; “ and, it is likely that the wide 
competition among the talented men about 
to engage in the manufacture, will sooner 
lead to the adoption of the best and cheapest 
forms and construction, than if the business 
had remained in fewer hands.” 

The Treatise “ on Warming and Venti- 
lating,” wherein the construction of the 
Thermometer-Stove is described, contains 
the substance of a Lecture delivered before 
a scientific audience at the Royal Institution, 
in 1836. The reason for not publishing it 
sooner was the author’s anxiety to perfect his 
information by experiments under great va- 
riety of circumstances, and at all seasons of 
the year; added to his general anxiety to ren- 
der the treatise as complete as possible. Pro- 
ceeding to the details of the Stove, we 
over several pages, containing a sketch of the 
chief means of warming which were known 
and practised up to the yeat 1834. The Doc- 
tor, setting before him the problem, “ to se- 
cure effectually, in any part of the world, and 
at all seasons, the temperature, moisture, and 
purity of atmosphere most congenial to the 
human constitution,”—resumes his study as 
follows :— 


“ That I might have constant motive and 
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better opportunity to observe, to experiment, 
and to reflect on the subject, I directed a 
manufacturer to fit up in my library, the 
apparatus ‘for warming by circelating hot 
water. Accordingly, a box of iron to hold 
water was placed at one side of the room, 
having communication rt and 
descending pipes, with a boiler fixed at the 
back of the Fitehen fire, and so that as soon 
as the fire was lighted, circulation of the 
water might commence, and be contiaued at 
nearly boiling heat while the fire burned. 
This apparatus effected, in weather not very 
cold, (for it was of too small dimensions for 
the room,) all the pleasing results described 
in a former page, as belonging to the warm- 
water circulation—mild, equal temperature 
over the room, no dust, smoke, trouble of 
watching a fire, danger of fire, draughts, 
cold layer of air on the floor, &c. The objec- 
tions were, Ist, That in very cold winter 
nights, when the kitchen fire was not burn- 
ing, the safety and supply pipes which de- 
scended from an external cistern, were ex- 

to freeze. On one occasion, the water 
in the safety-pipe did freeze, and, by shutting 
in the steam, endangered my safety when 
the fire was next lighted. 2ndly, Consider- 
able expense of fuel. 3rdly, Considerable 
original expense of apparatus. 4thly, That 
when once fixed it could not be moved to 
another place. 5thly, The noise and dis- 
turbance (likely to distress a sick person,) of 
the regiment of bricklayers, plumbers, smiths, 
and carpenters, who came under a master 
and foreman to set it. 






































(Hot-Water Stove.) 

A mode of obviating several of the objec- 
tions without much countervailing trouble, 
at once occurred to me, and was tried; 
namely, to have the box of water heated, not 
by communication with a distant fire, but b 
s small fire within itvelf, as here represented. 
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This constituted a watet-clad stove, andy 
the steam of the water, when heated to 


boiling ‘point, passed by an aperture pa. 


vided, into the chimney, the external 
of the box could never be hotter than boili 
water, and could no more, therefore, vitiats 
the air of the room than the simple wate. 
box did. To prevent the water from boili 
too rapidly, and being wasted, the air, 
feed the combustion, was admitted only bys 
small aperture near the door of a close ash. 
pit, in which aperture was placed a throttle. 
valve, regulated by a peculiar thermomety 
which will be described in a future page, 
The aperture was closed by the thermomete 
whenever the temperature reached the boil 
ing point, or any other point that might be 
chosen, and was opened again whenever the 
thermometer fell to below the point chosen, 
This stove, besides its uniform moderate 
temperature—for it was a box of boiling 
water which, although giving out heat, never 
cooled—had nearly all the economical advan 
tages of the close German or Dutch stove, 
for so much of the chimney-flue might be 
exposed in the room as to apply usefully 
nearly all the heat of the ouster Ther wes 
here, however, still an apparatus, rather diffi- 
cult to make, and expensive, liable to be out 
of order, heavy, requiring considerable atten. 
tion from servants, &c. It may be mentioned, 
however, that several forms of the water-ciad 
stove may still be useful. : 
After the step made, by the construction 
of the stove just described, it was to 
make another and more important step. 
object sought was now clearly seen » 
merely to place in any apartment the requi 
extent of metallic surface, kept steadily at a 
temperature not exceeding 200° of Fahren 
heit. It evidently’ was of no importance 
what hot fluid filled and warmed the vessel— 
whether water, steam, oil, or air, or whether 
there were an included fire—provided the 
temperature of the surface was maintained; 
for the box in any case would he quite “a 
permitting no escape of its contents. I 
therefore, in a box of the required size, a fire 
could be placed so as to warm the box with 
perfect uniformity all around, while the fire 
itself were so controlled by aself-acting regu 
lator, that it should burn always exactly as 
fast as was required to keep the box steadily 
at any desired temperature, the obj 
would be attained, and there w be many 
concomitant advantages of cheapness, sim- 
plicity, &c. These words have sketched the 
Self-regulating Fire, or Thermometer-Stove, 
of which the form first tried is to be de 
scribed more particularly by aid of the Cut. 
The outline a 6 dc represents a bor 
formed of sheet-iron, and divided by the pat 
tition g 4 into two chambers, communicating 
freely at the top and bottom. The letter ¢ 


matks the fire-box or furnace, formed of iroa, .. 
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with fire-brick, and resting on a close 
it, of which 6 marks the deor, and near 
shich door there is a valved opening, by 

















* (The Thermometer-Stove.) ' 
ich air enters, to feed the fire when the 
door is shut ; i marks the door of the stove, 
fuel is introduced—c is the chim- 
While the stove-door and ash-pit 
open, a fire may be lighted, and 
will burn in the fire-box just as in a common 
, and the smoke will rise and pass away 
the chimney, mixed with much colder air, 
> cy Sle | the stove-door; but if the 
ash-pit door be then closed, 
and only as much air is admitted by the 
valved opening in the ash-pit as will just 
feed the a, only a small co nd- 
I tity of air can pass away by the 
aay a the whole box will pa be full 
the hot air or smoke from the fire circu- 


air issuing from the fire, is hotter, 

tad therefore specifically lighter, than the 
in the posterior chamber, which receives 
direct heat, but is always losing heat from 
tides and back; and thus, as as the 
ing, there must be circulation. 
le mass of air is, in fact, seen to 
marked by the arrows, with great 
so that a person looking towards 
of the stove through the stove- 
t suppose, if smoking fuel had 
make the motion visible, that he 
in at the top of a great chimney. 
rf af air rising from within 

quantity escapin 

le ¢, are very small, com vite Pd 
mass. There remains to be no- 
the thermometer regulator of the 
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combustion. Many forms presented thew- 
selves to my mind, as described in the section 
on the manufacture of the stove, any one of 
which will close the air-passage, slackeni 
or suspending the combustion at any desired 
degree, and will open it again instantly, when 
the temperature falls below that degree. 

I had thus a simple box of iron, of cheap 
and easy construction, answering all the 
purposes of expensive steam or hot-water 
apparatus, burning its fuel as steadily and 
regularly as an argand lamp burns its oil, or 
as an hour-glass lets its sand run through, 
and allowing me, by merely touching a screw 
on the thermometer, rapidly to increase or 
diminish its heat, as by touching another 
regulating screw we increase or diminish the 
light of a lamp. 

What chiefly surprises a stranger in this 
new stove, is the very small quantity of air 
required to support the combustion which 
warms a large room ; the whole might enter 
by an opening of half an inch diameter, and 
the quantity of air or smoke which passes 
into the chimney is of course proportionally 
small. These facts at once suggest how 
small the consumption of fuel must be, as 
that depends on the quantity of air entering, 
how perfect the combustion of the fuel must 
be where so little is expended, and how com- 
pletely the heat produced in the combustion 
must be turned to account. The combustion 
is so perfect, because the fuel is surrounded 
by thick fire-brick, which confines the heat 
so as to maintain intense ignition; and the 
saving of heat is proved by the rapidly dimi- 
nishing temperature of the flues detected by 
a hand, passed along it from the stove. 
During the winter 1836-7, which was very 
long and severe, my library was warmed by 
the thermometer-stove alone. The fire was 
never extinguished, except for experiment or 
to allow the removal of pieces of stone which 
had been in the coal, and this might have 
been prevented by making the grate with a 
movable, or shifting bar. The tem 
was uniformly from 60° to 63°. I might 
have made it as much lower or higher as I 
liked. The quantity of coal used, (Welsh 
stone coal,) was, for several of the colder 
months, six pounds a day—less than apenny- 
worth—or at the rate of half a ton in the six . 

winter —_—, = — a = ex 
than of the wood n to light an ordinary 
fire, therefore the saving was equal to the 
whole amount of the coal-merchant’s ordinary 
bill. The grate, or fire-box, fully 
held a supply for twenty-six hours. It might 
have been made twice as large, or to a 
supply for two days, and’ there would have 
been no waste, as the consumption is 
ioned to the air ullowed to enter; 
in general, it may be convenient to have to 
at and charge the fire in the middle of 
the day and at bed-time. Many strangers 
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coming into my room did not suspect that I 
had fire in the stove, for it was used generally 
asa table for a book-stand. They thought 
the agreeable warmth of the room came from 
the kitchen, or some neighbouring room. I 
believe that persons must themselves feel, to 
be able truly to conceive, the charm, in 
dreary winter, of knowing, wherever they be, 
in cold, or rain, or snow, that a perfect and 
unvarying summer room always awaits their 
return home. 

The thermometer-stove, as compared with 
other modes of warming, will be best under- 
stood by reviewing its chief qualities. A 
general expression for them is, that it pos- 
sesses all the advantages of steam or hot- 
water warming, with many advantages pecu- 
liar to itself. 

Dr. Arnott then specifies these advantages 
further in detail than we can follow. In 
proof of economy of fuel; instead of wasting 
% of the heat, as in a common open fire, 
the Thermometer Stove saves or puts to use 
nearly the whole heat, “« because first it does 
not allow the air which had fed the combus- 
tion to escape until deprived of nearly all the 
heat ; and secondly, it does not allow any of 
the warm air of the room, except the little 
which feeds the fire, to escape through the 
chimney. A sheet of paper set fire to, and 
put into a cold stove, will warm the whole 
almost as if boiling water had been poured 
into it, and the same heat is afterwards dif- 
fused in the room. The same sheet of paper 
burned under the chimney of an ordinary 
grate would produce no sensible effect in the 
room. The expenditure of the stove is an 
eighth of the fuel needed for a common fire ; 
and stone-coal, or anthracite, coke, and even 
cinders—in a word the cheapest fuel—an- 
swers better than that which is dearer. Next 
is uniform temperature in all parts of the 
voom, and throughout the day; while the 
stove being always a light, the temperature of 
the room does not become cold in the night. 
No smoke, or rather invisible gas, can come 
from the ‘stove into the room; there is no 
dust, as in poking a common fire, for when 
the ashes are taken away, the dust set in 
motion in the close ash-pit naturally passes 
through the fire,and up the chimney. There 
is no danger of falling into the fire; if the 
chimney be of moderate size, the box cannot 
possibly be made dangerously hot : in short 
there is no danger, as from common fires. In 
this stove, fire is “ a good servant,” without 
being a master; for the heat may be in- 
creased or diminished by the screw of the 
regulator, as simply as the light is varied by 
the screw ofa lamp. The saving of fuel in 
one winter will nearly pay for a stove. It 
may be moved, after the chimneys are pre- 
pared, nearly as a large chair or a chest of 
draw 


ers. 
it is a good cooking-stove, and therefore 
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poor man’s stove.—A second small ito, 
box placed within it, with a door opening 
outwards through the side of the stove, is 
perfect oven—as is proved, indeed, by the 
common American stove, which in this te 
spect resemblee it. A small kettle or cooki 
vessel may be placed directly on the fire. Py 
tatoes and other articles of food may easily 
be roasted in the ash-pit; and if the as! 

be made large, with the fire-bars sloping, 99 
as to present a considerable surface of naked 
fire looking downward and forward, meat 
may be roasted there. The top of the stove 
is a perfect hot-plate, on which any thi 
may stand, either to be heated, or to be kept 
warm. If the stove be heated to the boili 
point of water, a tea-pot of cold water placed 
upon it, ander a dish cover, soon contains 
boiling water, and similarly eggs or other 
things may be boiled. Thus, the breakfast 
of a solitary student in London chambers 
may be easily prepared by himself. 

e advantages hitherto enumerated of the 
stove in its domestic bearing, might be other. 
wise classified under the heads of 
of Fuel—Economy of Original Expense— 
Economy of Service—Economy of Comfort— 
Economy of Health and of Life— 
of Furniture and Property generally—and 
Economy of Time. 


NEW RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 


Tue Inspector of Models, at the Adelaide 
Gallery, has lately examined, at the request 
of the inventor, a new locomotive carriage 
working with a clock-spring, mounted upon 
anti-friction wheels. The ingenious inventor 
has also constructed a two-wheel carriage 
upon the same construction, the first that has 
been adopted in this country, and which is 
found to combine many advantages’ that 
cannot be attained by the use of four-wheel 
carriages of any description. The first men- 
tioned carriage has been experimentally set 
to work, in the Gallery in Adelaide-street, 
on a circular railroad, thirty-four feet six 
inches in circumference, and has made tea 
revolutions in one minute. This carriage 
being made upon a scale of one inch to the 
foot, gives the speed of forty-seven miles pet 
hour, with comparatively but little weight or 
propelling power; it requires at least one 
third greater power to propel it than would 
be required for two-wheel carriages upon the 
above principle; and, like all other four-wheel 
carriages, the friction upon the axle only is 
diminished, whereas the friction upon the 
rail when engine and train are working & 
curved line, must inevitably be much greater 
than that upon the axle, probably in a three- 
fold degree greater, as engine and every 


wheel must grind upon the inner circle of | 


the rail—all endeavouring to into @ 
straight: line: this most desirable object is 
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tilained by the use of two-wheel. carriages, alarm could not immediately think of the 
one of which was hooked on, having spring word ‘‘ tenterhooks,” so he said “ broken 
puffers which yield when pulling or stopping; _ bottles.” 
snd both were propelled seven times round “ Oh, Mr. Bumble!” cried the lady, “ I 
 citcle in one minute, or at the rate of have been so dreadfully put ont!” 
iirty-three miles per hour. ne ae “ Put — — “s se Mr. Bum- 
A third carriage, supposed to e firs’ e; “ who has dared to— ? I know!” said 
that was made wn this principle, was like- Mr. Bumble, checking himself with native 
wise exhibited, and its powers ascertained by majesty, “ this is them wicious paupers  # 
iicchuués Mine ee 
9 ; 
ight of which was nine pounds, and which “ Then,don’t think of it, ma’am,” rejoined 
was found capable of moving it slowly along Mr. Bumble. 
when running on its common bearings upon =“ I can’t help it,’” whimpered the lady. 
slevel surface ; the weight was then reversed — “ Then take something, ma’am,” said Mr. 
age end of at caring, mae yopeind — eee: < A ee < the wine.” 
it in. e friction wheels were ‘ Not for the world!” replied Mrs. Corney, 
then ie cation, when the Inspector was “I couldn’t—oh! The on shelf in the right. 
hed what additional weight he thoughtthe hand corner—oh!”  Uttering these words, 
jage could draw, and he replied six the good lady pointed distractedly to the 
: thirty-six pounds were added, ma- cupboard, and underwent: a convulsion from 


Tis dugither forty-five pounds weight, and internal spasms. Mr. Bumble rushed to the 
thethree-ounce weight propelled it as before; closet, and, snatching a pint green-glass bot- 
thus demonstrating that where there is but tle from the shelf thus incoherently indicated, 
little friction in the axles or common bear- filled a tea-cup with its contents, and held it 


ings, and none upon the rail, two thirds at 
least of the power now employed to propel 
the carriages on railroads may be dispensed 
with. 


It may, possibly, be objected that the 
expense of such large wheels will be so 
great that they never can be brought into 
general use, and that it would require a lathe 
of great steam-power to turn a pair of such 
wheels upon their own axle; but the answer 
is simple, and so is the remedy. 

The same principle, when applied over a 
lathe, or over or under any other machine 
where power is wanted, the result will be the 
tame as shown by the three-ounce weight ; 
and when the work is once made true in its 
working bearings, let every other part be as 
— you please, and wear and tear will be 


The models of this ingenious invention 

have been removed from the Adelaide Gal- 

to Birmingham direct, and from thence 

to Liverpool and Manchester: but, it is cal- 

culated that they may again be exhibited at 
the Adelaide Gallery, about the Sth instant. 


Che Public Journals. 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 
(Mrs. Corney, the Matron ; and Mr. Bumble, the 
Beadle: from Oliver Twist, by Boz.) 
Mas. Connery, hurrying into the room, threw 
herself in a breathless state on a chair by the 
teside, and covering her eyes with one 
hand, placed the other over her heart, and 
gasped for breath. 
_ “Mrs, Corney,” said Mr. Bumble, stoop- 
ing over the matron, “ what is this, ma’am ? 
has any thing happened, ma’am? Pray an- 
swer me ; I’m on—on—” Mr. Bumble in his 





to the lady’s lips. 

“ I’m better now,” said Mrs, Corney, fall- 
ing back after drinking half of it. 

Mr. Bumble raised his eyes piously to the 
ceiling in thankfulness, and, bringing them 
down again to the brim of the cup, lifted it 
to his nose. 

“ Peppermint,” exclaimed Mrs. Corney in 
a faint voice, smiling gently on the beadle 
as she spoke. ‘Try it, there’s a little—a 
little something else in it.’ 

Mr. Bumble tasted the medicine with a 
doubtful look; smacked his lips, took another 
taste, and put the cup down empty. 

“ It’s very comforting,” said Mrs. Corney. 

“ Very much so, indeed, ma’am,” said the 
beadle. As he spoke, he drew a chair beside 
the matron, and tenderly inquired what had 
happened to distress her. 

“ Nothing,” replied Mrs. Comey. “ I am 
a foolish, excitable, weak creetur.” 

“ Not weak, ma’am,” retorted Mr. Bumble, 
drawing his chair a little closer. “ Are you 
a weak creetur, Mrs. Corney ?’’ 

“ We are all weak creeturs,”’ said Mrs, 
Corney, laying down a general principle. 

“* So we are,” said the beedle. 

Nothing was said on either side for a mi- 
nute or two afterwards; and by the expiration 
of that time Mr. Bumble had illustrated the 

ition by removing his left arm from the 
Pack ve age syn chair, where it had 
previously rested, to Mrs. Corney’s apron. 
string, round which it gradually became en- 
twined. 

“ We are all weak creeturs,” said Mr, 
Bumble. : 

Mrs. Corney sighed. 

“ Don’t sigh, Mrs, Comey,” said Mr. 
Bumble. 
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“ I can’t help it,” said Mrs. Corney ; and 
she sighed again. 

“ This is a very comfortable room, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Bumble, looking round. “ Another 
room and this, ma’am, would be a complete 


thing.” 
“it would be too much for one,” murmured 
the lad 


m2 But not for two, ma’am,’? rejoined Mr. 
Bumble in soft accents. “ Eh, Mrs. Corney?” 

Mrs. Corney drooped her head when the 
beadle said this, and the beadle drooped his 
to get a view of Mrs. Corney’s face. Mrs. 
Corney with great propriety turned her head 
away, and released her hand to get at her 

et-handkerchief, but insensibly replaced 
it in that of Mr. Bumble. 

“ The board allow you coals, don’t they, 
Mrs. Corney ?”? affectionately inquired the 
beadle, pressing her hand. 

- And candles,” replied Mrs. Corney, 
slightly returning the pressure. 

“Coals, candles, and house-rent free,” 
said Mr. Bumble. “Oh, Mrs. Corney, what 
a@ angel you are !”” 

The lady was not proof against this burst 
of feeling. She sunk into Mr. Bumble’s arms; 
and that gentleman, in his agitation, im- 
printed a passionate kiss upon her chaste nose. 

“ Such parochial perfection!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bumble, rapturously. “ You know that 
Mr. Slout is worse to-night, my fascinator ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Corney, bashfully. 

“ He can’t live a week, the doctor says,”’ 
pursued Mr. Bumble. “ He is the master of 
this establishment; his death will cause a 

ry; that 'y must be filled up. 
Oh, Mrs. Corney, what a prospect this opens ! 
What a opportunity for a joining of hearts 
and housekeeping !’’ 

Mrs. Corney sobbed. 

“The little word?” said Mr. Bumble, 
bending over the bashful beauty. “The one 
little, little, little word, my blessed Corney ?” 

‘« Ye—ye—yes ! sighed out the matron. 

One more,’’ pursued the beadle ; “ com- 
= your darling feelings for only one more. 

ie aeanrcaneaes — 

ts. Corey twice essayed to s > an 
twice failed. d At length, summoning up 
courage, she threw her arms round Mr. Bum- 
ble’s neck, and said it might be as soon as 
ever he pleased, and that he was “a irre- 
sistible duck.”’ 

Matters being thus amicably and satisfac- 
pre agg the contract was solemnly 
ratified in another tea-cup-full of the pepper- 
mint mixture, which was rendered the more 
necessary by the flutter and agitation of the 
lady’s spirits.— Bentley’s Miscellany. 








SAFFRON-HILL, AND THE THREE CRIPPLES. 


Nzar to the spot on which Snow-hill and 
Holborn-hill meet, there opens upon the 
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right hand as you come out of the city, 
narrrow and dismal alley leading to sath 
hill. In its filthy shops are exposed tor gly 
huge bunches of second hand silk handkgy, 
chiefs of all sizes and patterns,—for hey 
reside the traders who purchase them fgg: 
pick Hundreds of these handkg: 
chiefs hang dangling from pegs outside thy 
windows, or flaunting from the door-pos; 
and the shelves within are piled with them, 
Confined as the limits of Field-lane are, it 
has its barber, its coffee-shop, its 
and its fried fish warehouse. It is a com. 
mercial colony of itself, the emporium of 
petty larceny, visited at early morning-an 
setting-in of dusk by silent merchants, who 
traffick in dark back-parlours, and go x 
strangely as they come. 
man, the shoe-vamper, and the rag-merchant 
display their goods as sign-boards to the 
petty thief; and stores of old iron and 
and heaps of mildewy fragments of woollen 
stuff and linen, rust and rot in the grimy 
cellars. 

The Three Cripples, or rather the Cripples, 
was the sign by which the establishment was 
familiarly known to its patrons. The room 
was illuminated by two gas-lights, the glan 
of which was prevented, by the barred shut 
ters and closely-drawn curtains of faded red, 
from being visible outside. The ceiling was 
blackened, to prevent its colour being injured 
by the flaring of the lamps; and the place 
was so full of dense tobacco-smoke, that at 
first it was scarcely possible to discern any- 
thing further. By degrees, however, as some 
of it cleared away through the open door, an 
assemblage of neads, as confused as the 
noises that greeted the ear, might be made 
out; and, as the eye grew more accustomed 
to the scene, the spectator gradually became 
aware of the presence of a numerous company, 
male and female, crowded round a long table, 
at the upper end of which sat a chairman with 
a hammer of office in his hand, while a pro- 
fessional gentleman, with a blueish nose, 
and his face tied up for the benefit of a tooth- 
ache, presided at a jingling piano in a r- 
mote corner. The professional gentleman 
running over the keys by way of prelude, 
occasioned a general cry of order for a song; 
which having subsided, a young lady 
ceeded to entertain the company with a 
ballad in four verses, between each of which 
the accompanyist played the melody all 
through as loud as he could. When this was 
over, the chairman gave a sentiment; after 
which, the professional gentlemen on the 
chairman’s right and left volunteered a duet, 
and sang it with great applause. 

It was curious to observe some faces which 
stood out prominently from among the 
There was the chairman himself, the 
lord of the house: a coarse, rough, heavy- 
built fellow, who, while the songs were pte 
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an ear for every thing that was said,— 
Soop ones, om. Near him were the 
gagers, receiving with professional indiffer- 
eee the compliments of the company, and 
ing themselves in turn to a dozen prof- 
glasses of spirits and water tendered by 
their more boisterous admirers, whose counte- 
aances, expressive of almost every vice in 
every grade, irresistibly attracted the 
atieation by their very repulsiveness. Cun- 
ning, ferocity, and drunkenness in all its 
were there in their strongest aspects ; 
women—some with the last lingering 
tinge of their — freshness almost fading 
as you looked, and others with every mark 
goa of their sex utterly beaten out, 
and presenting but one loathsome blank of 
and crime; some mere girls, 
ethers but young women, and none past the 
_< i pos the darkest wer — 
portion of this dreary picture— Olver 
Twist, by Boz; Bentley’s Miscellany. 


THE DROWNING DUCKS. 


Small things like living water-lilies, 
But yellow as the daffo-dillies, 
“It’s very hard,” she used to moan, 

“That other people have their ducklings 
To their waters—mine a : 

ave never auy pretty chucklings.’ 
For why !—each little yellow — 
Went down—all downy—to old Davy ! 
She had a lake—a pond I mean— 

Its wave was rather thick than pearly— ‘ 
She had two ducks, their napes were green— 
ee 

e, and ducks, ai 1, 
No little ducks had Mrs. Bond! ™ 
The birds were both the best of mothers— 
The nests had eggs— 


addle, 
began to paddle! 


gander 
havoe on her little folks— 
g conk—a frying pander 
To ite,—destroyed their yolks,— 
very eyes, Od’ rot ’em ! 
They went, like plummets, to the bottom. 


Poor Mrs. Bond! what could she do 

at change the breed-—and she tried divers 
Which as all seemed born to do; 

No little ones were eer survivors— 


Like those that copy gems, I’m thiuking, 
They all were given to die-sinking J x 
In vain their downy coats were shorn , 
They flounder'd still !—Batch after batch went 
The little fvols seem'd ouly born 
And hatch’d for nothing but a hatchment! 
Whene er they lauuch’d—O sight of wonder ! 
Like fires the water “ got them under!" _ 
No woman ever gave their lucks 
A better chance than Mrs. Bond did; 
At last quite out of heart and ducks, 
She gave her pond up aud desponded ; 
For Death among the water-lilies, 
Cried “ Duc ai me” to all her dillies ! 
But though resolved to breed no more, 
She brooded often on this ridile— 
Alas! *twas darker than before ! 
At last about the summer’s middle, * 
What Johnsun, Mrs. Bond, or none did, 
To clear the matter up the Sun did! 
The thirsty Sirius, dog-like drauk 
So deep, his furious tongue to cool, 
The shallow waters sank and sank, 
And lo, from out the wasted pool, | 
Too hot to hold them any longer, 
There crawl’d some eels as big as conger ! 
I wish all folks would look a bit, 
In such a case below the surface ; 
But when the eels were caught and split 
By Mrs. Bond, just think of her face, ; 
Tn each inside at once to spy 
A duckling turn’d to giblet-pie! 
The sight at once explained the case, 
Making the Dame look rather silly, ° 
The tenants of that Eely Place 
Had foun the way to Pick a dilly, 
And so by under-water suction, 
Had wrought the li.tle ducks’ abduction. 
Hoed’s Own, No. 2. 


A VALENTINE. 
THE WEATHER. TO P. MURPHY, ESQ., M.N.S. 


“These, properly speaking, being esteemed the 
three arms by Meteoric action.” 


Dzar Murphy, to as ape her charms, 
Your humbly begs: 

She thanks you for her leash of arms,} 
But wants a brace of legs. 

Moreover, as you promise folks, 
On certain days a drizzle: 

She thinks, in case she cannot rain, 
She should have means to mizzle. 

Some lightuing too may just fall due, * 
‘Whew woods begin to moult ; 

And if she cannot “ fork it out,” 
She'll wish to make a bolt! 





Potes of a Meader. 


QUENTIN DURWARD CORRECTED. 
A visit to Liéye, and the mention of the 
Bishop and his palace, are likely to call to 
the mind of an Englishman the vivid scenes 
and descriptions of Quentin Durward. He 
will, however, in vain endeavour to identify 
many of the places there spoken of, with the 
spot. The Bishop’s “ Castle of Schonwaldt, 
situated about ten miles from the town,” can- 
not be identified with Seraign, as it was not 
built till a much later period: indeed we 
believe that Sir Walter Scott never visited 
Liége himself, so that his localities are purely 
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imaginary. He has also made aslight varia- 
tion in the romance from the real facts of 
history as far as relates to Liége: as the 
events on which he founded the novel are of 
the highest interest, and serve to illustrate 
the story of this ancient “‘ Imperial free city,” 
it may not be amis shortly to relate them. 
The citizens of Liége, puffed up, as Philip 
de Commines says, by pride and riches, gave 
constant proofs of their boldness and inde- 
pendence by acts of insubordination, and even 
of open rebellion against their liege Lord, 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and against 
the bishops who were his allies or supported 
by him. He had inflicted severe chastise- 
ment upon the Liégois after his victory at 
St. Tron (when many thousands were left 
dead on the field), by abridging their privi- 
leges and taking away their banners; and 
om they submissively brought him the 
keys of the town, he refused to enter by the 
gates, but compelled them to batter down the 
city wall for a distance of twenty fathoms, 
and fill up the diteh. He then entered by 
the breach with his visor down, his lance in 
rest, at the head of his armed bands, as a 
conqueror; and further to disable the bold 
burghers from routiny, ordered all their forti- 
fications to be demolished. This punish- 
ment was inflicted in 1467, but it was so 
little regarded, that the very next year they 
again broke out intoopen revolt, (at the insti- 
gation of secret emissaries of Louis X1.), 
seized upon the person of their bishop in his 
castle at Tongres, aud brought him prisoner 
to Liege. 

They were headed by one John de Vilde, 
or Ville, called by the French Le Suavage: 
it is not improbable that he was an English- 
man whose real name was WVi/d, and that he 
was one of those lawless soldiers who at that 
time served wherever they got best paid, 
changing sides whenever it suited them. 

The Liégois, under this Vilde, committed 
many acts of cruelty, cutting in pieces, before 
the bishop’s eyes, one of his attendants, and 
murdering sixteen others who were canons 
of the church, on the road to Liége. In Sir 
Walter Scott’s romance, William de la Marck 

ays nearly the same part as Wild; but in 
reality this bishop. was not murdered, but 
succeeded soon after in making his escape. 

In 1482, fourteen years after the events 
narrated in the novel, and long after the 
death of Charles the Bold, William de la 
Marck, the Wild Bour of Ardennes, wishing 
to obtain the mitre for his son, murdered the 
then Bishop of Liége, Louis de Bourbon, 
successor of him whom Charles the Bold had 
supported. 

When tidings of the proceedings of the 
men of Liége were brought to Charles the 
Bold at Peronne, he immediately laid Louis 
under arrest, exactly as described in the novel, 
and compelled him to march against the 
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rebels, at the head of his soldiers, while lym © ‘8 
led on his own Burgundians. Louis i Avour 1 
little hesitation to comply with the tween Re 
though the citizens were his allies, and by I  ggelnded 
had in fact fomented the rebellion. N - farests, | 
however, appears to have damped the Courage the 8i 








of the Liégois: they made three sepany 
sallies out of their Ame and over ther 
ruined walls. They were led on by the som 
Vilde, who, in one of these attacks was slaia, 
but not before he had laid low many of the 
bravest among the Burgundian guards, They 
last sally was planned at a moment when th 
invading forces, tired out with long watehi 
had taken off their armour and retired to reg 
previous to the grand assault on the tom 
which Charles and Louis had arranged fe 
the following morning. The foremost in this 
enterprise were 600 men from a town called § 
Franchimont, on the road between Liége and 
Spa, firm allies of the citizens, and consider) 
their bravest soldiers. Like the Spartan 
and Romans of old, these 600 devoted them. 
selves to the enterprise of seizing or slayi 
the two princes, as they lay in their quartes 
before the town, ‘or to perish in the 
attempt. About midnight, the Scotch arches 
and Burgundian guards, attached to the per 
sons of the two sovereigns, were roused bya 
terrible alarm of the enemy, who had pene 
trated almost up to the two houses in which 
the princes were lodged without discovery, 
The attack was so sudden, and the confusion 
which ensued sv much augmented by. the 
jealousy which subsisted between the Duke- 
and the King, each believing the other tobe 
concerned in the plot, that the enterprise had 
nearly succeeded. But having recovered from 
the surprise and hastily put on their armour, 
they succeeded at last, with the aid of their 
guards, in driving back the assailants, aod 
the brave men of Franchimont were for the 
most part cut to pieces. 

The next day the city was stormed, as ia- 
tended; but the invaders found less resistance 
than was expected. It appeared that the 
citizens had supposed themselves secure o 
that day, because it was Sunday, and wer 
taking some rest after the exertions of the 
preceding night. So unsuspicious were they 
indeed, that the beseigers found the cloth 
laid in almost every house which they entered 
as it happened to be dinner time. Many 
were slaughted at once to appease he ver 
geance of Charles; a great number fled to the 
woods, only —_— there of cold. =e 
was condemned by him to destruction ; 
no sooner had, he quitted it, than it was seta 
fire in three places, and all the buildi 
— churches or convents, burnt to 

und. 

These events took place in 1468; before 
that time the number of inhabitants exceeded 
120,000.— Handbook for Travellers. 
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LEGEND OF THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 


‘Apour nine miles N. W. from Erbach, be- 
tween Reichelshein and Bilstein, in a wild and 
‘ mountain district, surrounded by 
- faeats, lies the castle of Rodenstein, the seat 
@ the singular superstition of the Knight of 
Rodenstein, or the wild Jiger, who, issuing 
fem out the ruined walls of the neighbour- 
fag castle of Schnellert, his usual abode, 
mnounces the approach of war by traversing 
the air with a noisy armament, to the castle 
of Rodenstein, situated on a solitary moun- 
tain opposite. “ The strange noises heard 

gn the eve of battles, are authenticated b 
affidavits preserved in the village of Reichel- 
in 3s some are of so recent a date as 1743 
and 1796, and some persons profess to have 
been convinced by their eyes as well as their 
‘eats. In this manner the people assert that 
‘they were forewarned of the victories of Leip- 
‘stand Waterloo. If the spectral host return 
at once to Schnellert, nothing material occurs; 
‘but if the huntsman tarry with his train, 
‘then some momentous event, threatening evil 
‘gud caiamity to Germany, is expected by the 
people tooceur. The flying army of Roden- 
stein may probably be ow:ng to a simple 
cause. The power of the wind ix very great, 
and its roar singularly solemn and sonorous, 
in these vast districts of forest. In the pine 
forests it sometimes tears up thousands of 
trees in a night.”—Autumn near the Rhine. 
The legend of the Wild Huntsman has 
‘deen attributed, with some probability, to 
thother cause—the passage at night of vast 
flocks of the larger birds of passage, as cranes, 
ttorks, &c., through the air in their annual 
Migtations. The rustling of so many wirgs, 
and the wild cries of the fowl, heard in the 
darkness of night, and in the solitude of the 
forest, may easily have furnished the super- 
ttitious peasant with the idea of the aerial 
huntsman and his pack. Since the dissolu- 
tion of the German empire, the spectre, it is 
said, has given up his nocturnal chase; at 
least, the inhabitants of the farm house liv- 
ing directly under the Rodenstein have not, 
for many years, been disturbed by noise or 
that can be traced to a ghostly origian.— 

] Sor Travellers. 


A ROYAL HOBBY. 


Azour two miles before reaching the bridge 
over the Havel, on the route from Berlin 
to Leipsic, by Potzdam, a road striking off 
to the right, leads to-2he Peacock Island 
nsel), surrounded by the Havel, 

one and a half mile distant. It isa 
favourite summer retreat of the king of Prus- 
Mia, what Virginia Water was to George IV. 
h originally a rabbit-warren, it has 

been converted by taste and art into delight- 
fal asure-grounds, ornamented with trees, 
ns, shrubberies, and lawns, filled with 
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rare plants and animals, while the scenery of 
the lake itself is highly picturesque, more 
especially when contrasted with the monoto- 
nous sandy plains round Berlin. The follow- 
ing clear and useful description of the spot 
was written by a lady who visited it recently: 

‘“ A day should be dedicated to the Pfauen- 
Insel. Tuesday and Thursday are the public 
days, but strangers are admitted at all times, 
unless the Royal Family are there. The dis- 
tance from Potzdam is about four and a half 
miles. A road on the left (in coming from 
Potzdam) leads from Glienicke to a Ferry: it 
is sandy and heavy, but a chaussée was in 
contemplation in 1834, and is already (1836) 
completed from Berlin. A boat starts from 
the island as soon as you arrive at the ferry, 
and three minutes convey you to the shore. 
The island is the king’s nossy, and he has 
made it an enchanting sport, an Oasis in the 
midst of a wilderness of sand and firs. You 
laud at a picturesque cottage covered with 
creepers, and almost concealed by the number 
of beautiful hot-house plants with which it is 
ornamented. The Schloss is a kind of fancy 
building like a decoration des Théatres, con- 
taining small but comfortab'e apartments, 
furnished with great simplicity. The king’s 
bed-room contains his tent-bed, and just 
above it the most perfect copy of the lovely 
bust of his deceased queen, taken from 
Rauch’s statue. The hot-house is superb, 80 
lofty as to contain some of the finest and 
highest palm-trees in Europe, so large as to 
boast a specimen of almost every rare plant.” 

* In a circle of about three miles, there is 
every variety of building which enlivens En- 
glish or French gardens; menageries, pavi- 
lions, and farm-yard and dairy, lawns adored 
with clumps and groves of the most beautiful 
oaks, elm, beech-trees, and limes. I never 
saw a spot laid out with more taste. The 
king has employed twenty years in bringing 
it to perfection. It is to be regretted that 
travellers are often unconscious of its exis- 
tence, and do not visit it. The Havel often 
expands into little lakes, and this island is in 
one of these lake. The Frigate given by our 
king to the king of Prussia is most appropri- 
ately placed here. Its miniature proportions 
suit well with the lake scenery by which it is 
surrounded. The English sailors who ac- 
companied it over to Germany were appointed 
to do the honours to their countrymen, and 
were highly amusing in their remarks on the 
royal family, who are very kind to them.” — 
Ibidem. 


LONDON AND OXFORD. 
To a thoughtful eye, even external appearance 


is very full of meaning. And there can 
searcely be a contrast more pregnant with 
serious reflection, than is presented by a rapid 
transition from the Metropolis to Oxford. lt 
must be familiar to every one who has tra- 
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velled in England. London itself is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in the world. 
Its vast size, its dense population, its bound- 
less and multifarious wealth lying open in 
the midst of want and vice; the splendour 
of its palaces contrasted with the misery of 
its hovels ; the eager, restless faces, mar 

deep with anxiety or vice, that throng its 


streets; its crowds where each man is un- « 


- known to the other, and every one ‘is strug- 
‘gins to rise upon the shoulders of his neigh- 
3 even the’ daily supply of its public 
wants, securéd ‘with a wonderful accuracy, 
through thé instinctive rapacity of private 
sel ss—altogether form a spectacle of 
melancholy and painful interest, most fit to 
repare the mind for receiving deeply the 
‘impressions produced by the sight of Oxford. 
From noise, and glare, and brilliancy, the 
traveller comes upon a very different scene— 
a@ mass of towers, pinnacles, and spires, risi 
in‘the boséim‘of a valley, from groves, whic’ 
hide all buildings but such as are consecrated 
to some wise and holy purpose..-—The same 
river which in the metropolis is covered with 
@ forest of masts and ships, here gliding 
quietly through meadows, with scarcely a 
sail upon it—dark and ancient edifices clus- 
tered together in forms full of richness and 
beauty, yet solid as if to last for ever; such 
as become institutions raised not for the 
vanity of the builder, but for the benefit of 
coming ages — streets, almost avenues of 
edifices, which elsewhere would pass for 
palaces, but all of them dedicated to God— 
thoughtfulness, repose, and. gravity, in the 
countenance and even dress of their inha- 
‘bitants; and, to mark the stir and the busi- 
neas of life, instead of the roar of carriages, 
the sound of hourly bells calling men toge- 
ther to prayer. ° 
* And the “contrast would be still more 
‘striking, and the. comparison more just, if, 
*béfore the traveller entered Oxford, he could 
‘be carried’ from the splendour of London, 
‘through sortie ‘of those vast manufacturing 
towns, which in reality constitute its suburbs, 
and supply the wealth which it displays at 
the cost of men’s bodies and. souls. Bir- 
mingham and London are separate indeed 
locally, but they are one city, a city of Mam- 
mon. And to see the whole mystery of the 
metropolis, we should place b the side of its 
ehops, and in the midst of its parks and 
‘squares, the miserable lanes and hovels, the 
noisume factories, the filthy atmosphere, and 
the squalid, degraded population from which 
England, and the metropolis of “England 
draw se age pipes ood a w a a 
touchin; av umbling sight— 
pew en would then understand Better the 
contrast between ‘a city in which wealth is 


created for man, aud one in which it has 4! 


been lavished, and still is expended, for God. 
—Quarterly Review. 


_and more in sorrow than in 


‘why dogs turn round three times 
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Che Gatherer. 


A ‘losing gambler rushing out of Grd, 
ford’s at three o’clock of a summer mor 
saw a stout man with his foot raised on te: 

; in tl ae « 


“ What's that ah Ava only tying: : 
at that post.”—“ Only tying your sh 
that post,” roared the other iz a frensy of 


rage, “ you are always tying your shovat the | 
post!” ’ 


There were three things which » t 
albeit the es men, = = 
There are two things whi ve perplezed 
and baffled all mcdern sagacity, namely, 
lie down; and why dustmen wor a 
breeches, which habit is. inscrutable —Ke 
aminer. oo a 

Government.—If your wife happen tobe | 
of opinion that absolute y is better | 
than constitutional government, be resi 
you cannot say your sovereign was not 
your own choosing. 

Gustavus Adolphus and Wa 
Few of those who love = in the pie 
gallery of history, “amid the painted 
of other times,” "but have felt their 
arrested and their attention charmed by tee” 
great figures in the compartment of the sever 
teenth century, Gustavus Adolphus 4 
Wallenstein. There isin the former asi 
sublimity—a diffused and holy lustre 
sets’ criticism at defiance, and the 
the’saint ‘is distinguishable‘around the ¢ 
of the Protestant warrior. There is a 
in the grandeur of the other,—a shad 
pride, arid yr and evil destiny,—w 
pains while it fascinates; yet, turning 
both or either, we may at a he with qui 
step and unobservant eye “ th tows 
‘wafriors and through ranks of kings,” 
of crowned and helmeted and peruked non ~ 
entities, before we-look-on-the like of either’ ” 
again. Quarterly, Review... : 


The present “ge has been very righty — 
named ba 0! ae Its gree 
maxim is distrust. Ite great wisdom, su 
ciov. No truth is to bé admitted ithe 
demonstration. ‘No man to‘ be believed 

without his witness — Quarterly Review. 
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